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Bochum, and Dortmund, together with ten other cities of more than
100,000 population. The reason for this remarkable concentration is
primarily the coalfields, but there would be an unusually dense popula-
tion even without them. The soil is especially rich, the climate is of the
best, the Rhine furnishes an excellent means of water transportation,
and canals can easily be built in other directions. Thus this little area is
one of the world's most favored places. In the past its chief handicaps
have been that it had to bring iron from what were then foreign sources,
such as Lorraine in eastern France, Haparanda in northern Sweden, or
Bilbao in northern Spain, and that it was cut off from the ocean and the
mouth of the Rhine by the Netherlands. The Second World War has
altered these conditions considerably. /*

East of Dortmund other big German cities lie along the irregular
line where the hill country joins the plain. Among those with more
than 200,000 people Hanover lies farthest west. Then come Magdeburg,
Halle, Leipzig, Chemnitz, and Dresden. Breslau on the Oder may also
be counted as belonging to this irregular line.

Farther south within the highlands each large city is generally the
center of its own more or less isolated valley. Mannheim is the largest
city directly in the Rhine Graben, although Strasbourg on the west
side is also large. Frankfort, however, although on the Main River, is
the chief town of this region. Stuttgart, farther south on the Neckar
River, is the center of another valley in Wiirttemberg. Farther east
Niirnberg and especially Munich are the great centers of the elevated
plateau of Bavaria, while Vienna, one of the world's greatest cities, is
the chief town of a distinct section of the Danube Valley. Prague (Praha)
on the Elbe River is the main city of the especially well-defined Bohemian
diamond with its wall of mountains, and Briinn (Brno) occupies a similar
position in the valley of the Morava (the district of Moravia). These last
two cities belong to the Czechs, not the Germans.

Three Polish cities, Posen, Warsaw, and Lodz, which lie in the open
plain north of the highlands, were under German control during the
second World War. The Polish cities of Krakow and Lwow belong to
the highland border type.

Germany has suffered because cities and provinces were pulled apart
and, after unification, because its boundaries were not well defined. One
of the greatest troubles of our time is that Europe's linguistic, cultural,
and political divisions harmonize neither with natural geographic regions
nor conditions of modern transportation and commerce. From these
points "of view the whole region from France and Switzerland to Poland
and Denmark ought to be a single cultural unit.